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Edward kept the management of the government in his own hands.   He was
not poor like his Lancastrian predecessors ; and therefore seldom had to appeal
to parliament for funds.   Money could be obtained in other ways : rich subjects
were compelled to lend him money, knowing full well that there was little
prospect of repayment; there were large profits to be made out of the law ; and
he was not above engaging in commercial undertakings.   Even a French war
could be turned to good financial account.   In 1472 Edward announced that he
proposed to lead an expedition into France ; but when it got under way three
years later he found that neither his Breton nor Burgundian allies showed
much inclination to join with him against the French king ; and after a specta-
cular march during which there was no fighting he was easily persuaded to come
to terms with Louis.   By the Treaty of Picquigny (zgth August 1475) Edward
and Louis pledged their country to friendship for a period of seven years ; and
the latter undertook to pay his English cousin 75,000 crowns down and an annual
tribute of 50,000 crowns.   In England some said that Edward had shamefully
sold his country's honour for a French pension;   but ordinary people were
grateful to him for having avoided another French war;  and the worst that
could be said against the arrangement was that it placed Burgundy at the mercy
of France, and thereby jeopardised English commercial relations with the Low
Countries.

Edward's handling of foreign affairs during the latter part of his reign was
lamentably weak. It is true that Gloucester's march into Scotland in the summer
of 1482 secured the restoration of Berwick, surrendered by Margaret of Anjou to
the Scots as the price of their help against the Yorkists ; but this achievement
was completely overshadowed by the Franco-Burgundian alliance concluded at
Arras in December; and with it came the danger of a new French war. On
Charles the Bold's death in 1477 ^s heiress Mary married, contrary to the wishes
of Louis XL, Maximilian, the son of the Emperor Frederick III. Mary, however,
was thrown from her horse and killed in March 1482 ; and pressed by the
Flemings from whom he obtained his funds Maximilian reluctantly came to an
arrangement with the French king whereby it was agreed that the dauphin
should marry his and Mary's daughter Margaret. At Picquigny Louis had
promised that his eldest son should take one of Edward's daughters as his wife;
and his repudiation of that promise, followed by his refusal to continue the
money, payments agreed upon in the treaty, ate like a canker into Edward's
heart. Too late did he realise that he had been outmanoeuvred by the
wily Louis: no longer could he hold over the French king's head the threat
of an alliance with the Burgundians. Nevertheless, he was bent upon taking
vengeance upon the faithless Louis; but in the midst of his warlike preparation^,
he was stricken down by an illness brought on by his reckless debaucheriesr
and on gth April 1483 he breathed his last.